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ment of women and children, low wages. None of these evils was novel in the post-emancipation Russia; they merely perpetuated, and sometimes made worse, the situation that existed under serfdom. The working day was seldom shorter than twelve hours, and often rose to fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and even eighteen hours. In the manufacturing of rush mats the twenty-one-hour day appeared to be prevalent, although it is difficult to see how this could have been enforced for any length of time. Night work was common for men, women, and children. With rare exceptions, workshops and living quarters were crowded and, according to the standards of a more enlightened age, unfit for occupancy. Workers, irrespective of sex and age, were herded into filthy barracks, where they slept on the floor or on bare bunks arranged in tiers. In 1887 (no earlier data are available) of the 789,300 wage earners reported by the department of commerce and manufactures, 192,500, or 24.4 per cent, were women. In some industries the ratio of female labor was higher; in the textile mills of St. Petersburg in 1881, for instance, it was 42.6 per cent. Juvenile labor was extensively used. According to a study made by E. Andreev (quoted in Rashin), of the 548,000 workers employed in 1882-1883 in 3,316 enterprises 49,500, or 9.2 per cent, were under fifteen. The majority of the juvenile wage earners (41,700) were in the age group twelve to fifteen; 960 were children under ten. The largest number of workers under fifteen was employed in textile mills (30,200), in mining and metallurgy (7,700), and in the food industry (6,500). A common abuse was the long delay in paying wages. It was customary to pay workers three or four times a year, or even only twice (on Easter and Christmas), an arrangement under which the determination of earnings was necessarily left to the discretion of the factory administration. Another inequitable practice was that of imposing fines. Fines as high as three months7 wages were not unusual in the John Hughes ironworks in southern Russia. Strikes were prohibited by the penal code of 1845 (Section 1792) and were punishable by arrest for a term not exceeding three months; "willful disobedience to factory owners or managers," however, if expressed in collective action, was deemed "rebellion against lawful authorities/' and might bring a sentence of penal servitude (Section 1791). Strikes, nevertheless, took place, and their pressure, combined with that of a public opinion increasingly conscious of the evils of the Russian sweating system, led the government to give thought to the betterment of factory conditions, Begin-